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Instructor  in  Art. 
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CLAREMONT  COLLEGE. 


ORGANIZATION. 


LAREMONT  COLLEGE  is  conducted  under  thoroughly 


Christian  government,  but  is  non-sectarian.    The  institu- 


tion is  held  by  an  independent  Board  of  Trustees,  with  self- 
perpetuating  powers,  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  liberal-hearted  and  far- 
seeing  citizens  of  Hickory  and  community.  They,  realizing  the 
importance  of  female  education,  formed,  in  1880,  a  company  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  college  for  the  higher  education  of 
young  women,  a  college  that  would  furnish  facilities  for  education 
equal  in  every  respect  to  those  offered  by  our  best  male  colleges. 
The  result  of  this  movement  was  the  establishment  of  Claremont 
College,  which  is  now  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  leading  female 
colleges  of  the  State. 


Claremont  College  is  located  at  Hickory,  N.  C,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  moral  towns  in  the  state,  possessing  unsurpassed 
advantages  as  a  seat  for  an  institution  of  learning.  Hickory  and 
her  schools  have  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  literary  centre,  whose 
reputation  is  now  more  than  State  wide;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  city  of 
schools  and  churches,  of  Christian  homes,  high  culture,  and  hos- 
pitable people,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  commend  itself  to  every 
young  woman  who  expect  to  attend  college.  The  town  has  a 
thriving  population  of  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  in- 


LOCATION. 
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habitants.  The  morality  of  the  community  is  proverbial ;  there  is 
not  a  saloon  within  the  city  limits.  A  more  refined,  cultured,  and 
hospitable  people  can  nowhere  be  found. 

The  location  of  a  college  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  If  we  would,  in  educating  the  young,  bring  out 
and  develop  all  those  faculties  that  are  beautiful,  true,  and  noble, 
we  must  look  to  the  home  and  surroundings.  If  the  college  home 
is  bright  and  cheerful ;  if  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  such  as  to 
promote  health;  if  the  buildings  are  commodious  and  attractive, 
and  the  scenes  of  surrounding  nature  such  as  to  inspire  beautiful 
and  noble  thoughts,  we  may  expect  to  develop,  with  little  effort,  a 
Christian  womanhood.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  buildings  are  low 
and  damp  (as  they  often  are) ;  if  the  college  home  is  full  of  gloom 
and  discord ;  if  the  community  is  an  immoral  one,  we  may  expect 
to  find  the  teacher  often  laboring  in  vain  and  the  parents  sorely 
disappointed.  The  location  of  Claremont  College,  for  healthf ulness 
of  climate,  for  beauty  of  scenery,  and  for  the  morality  of  the  com- 
munity, has  few,  if  any,  equals,  and  these,  with  many  other  ad- 
vantages, are  commending  our  school  to  a  candid  and  thinking- 
people. 

CLIMATE. 

Hickory  is  a  health  resort.  In  fact,  this  whole  section  of  the 
state  is  beginning  to  be  known  far  and  wide  for  its  beautiful  and 
healthful  climate,  its  fertile  soil,  its  romantic  scenery,  and  its  mild 
and  even  temperature.  Hickory  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer  than  Raleigh;  its  winter  climate  is  that  of  southern 
France.  The  sudden  changes  from  warm  to  cold,  so  common  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  region,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  felt  here.  To  show 
the  healthful  character  of  the  place,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  the  school  never  had  a  sick  room,  or  infirmary,  and  with  the 
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exception  of  a  few  cases  of  la  grippe,  has  never  had  an  epidemic. 
Measles  even,  so  common  in  many  schools,  has  never  shown  its  un- 
welcome face  in  our  midst,  while  malaria  and  other  fevers  are 
almost  unheard  of. 

Our  relation  to  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  is  such  as  to  free  us 
from  the  violent  and  destructive  gales  that  sweep  over  many  parts 
of  the  country,  notably  the  great  Northwest.  Carefully  compiled 
observations  for  years  past  indicate  for  this  locality  a  remarkable 
temperature,  well  calculated  to  attract  health-  and  pleasure-seekers 
from  both  North  and  South.  These,  with  many  other  environ- 
ments, led  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  select  this  part  of  our  state  for  the 
location  of  his  marble  palace  and  future  home. 

THE  BUILDING 

is  a  large  three-story  brick  structure,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
beautiful  campus  of  twenty  acres,  on  a  gently  elevated  noli,  over- 
looking the  city  and  surrounding  country.  It  has  wide  and  airy 
corridors,  bright,  cheerful,  well-heated  and  ventilated  rooms  look- 
ing out  upon  miles  of  beautiful  landscape.  The  location  is  an 
ideal  one.  With  healthful  surroundings,  the  building  stands  on 
a  gentle  elevation,  convenient  to  the  town,  yet  far  enough  away 
to  be  free  from  the  noise  and  confusion.  From  the  College  towers 
the  eye  of  the  observer  can  look  out  upon  one  of  nature's  most 
beautiful  scenes ;  the  town  seems  to  sleep  beneath  us,  the  streams 
and  valleys  stretch  away  in  every  direction,  while  the  distant  moun- 
tains lift  their  rugged  and  often  snow-capped  peaks  heavenward. 

RAILROAD  FACILITIES. 

Hickory  has  most  excellent  railroad  facilities.  It  being  located 
on  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad,  at  its  junction  with  the 
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Chester  &  Lenoir  Railroad,  is  easily  accessible  from  all  points  of 
the  compass.  Trains  run  through  without  change  to  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Chester,  S.  C,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map  that  we  are  in 
direct  touch  with  the  leading  cities  of  North,  South,  East  and  "West. 

AIM. 

"Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  Woman  perfected." 
The  aim  of  Claremont  College,  as  indicated  by  the  charter,  is  to 
maintain  a  high-grade  school  for  young  women — a  school  which 
shall  furnish  educational  facilities  equal  in  every  respect  to  those 
offered  by  our  best  colleges  for  young  men.  To  this  end  we 
have  arranged  and  will  sustain  ten  courses  of  study :  Classical, 
Scientific,  Literary,  Normal,  Art,  Music,  Elocution,  Stenography 
and  lypewriting,  Business  and  Preparatory .  In  following  these 
courses  of  instruction  the  great  question  of  development  is  not  lost 
sight  of.  "  Education  is  not  the  completion  of  a  college  course,  it 
is  not  a  mind-cramming  process,  it  is  not  a  perfunctory  mem- 
orizing routine,  it  is  not  the  treatment  of  the  mind  as  a  vast  reser- 
voir into  which  may  be  heaped  the  myths  and  rubbish  of  the  ages." 
It  is,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  drawing  out,  a  training,  a 
development,  a  remodeling  of  the  whole  being,  body,  soul  and 
spirit.  Students  must  be  trained  to  observe,  to  think  and  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions. 

"Think  for  thyself ;  one  good  idea, 
But  known  to  be  thine  own, 
Is  better  than  thousands  gleaned 
From  fields  by  others  sown." 

The  moral  and  religious  factors  which  must  be  the  foundation 
of  all  true  education  are  not  overlooked.    "  It  is  necessary  that  ed- 
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ucation  be  given  and  received  in  a  religious  atmosphere,  and  that 
religious  impressions  and  religious  observances  penetrate  all  its 
parts.  Popular  education,  to  be  truly  good  and  socially  useful, 
must  be  fundamentally  religious." 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  courses  of  study  have  been  arranged  according  to 
the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  instruction.  Our  object 
is  not  to  see  how  much  ground  can  be  covered,  but  rather  how  well 
we  can  master  what  we  do  cover.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
courses  will  reveal  the  fact  that  they  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
young  people.  The  studies  follow  each  other  in  natural  order,  so 
that  one  prepares  the  way  for  another  to  follow.  The  first  object 
is  to  give  knowledge ;  the  second,  to  train  the  mind  so  that  the 
student  can  think  and  observe  correctly. 

While  the  subjects  as  mapped  out  are  arranged  to  follow  each 
other  in  natural  order,  and  should  be  pursued  accordingly,  those 
students  wTho  are  not  taking  a  regular  course,  and  who  do  not  ex- 
pect to  graduate,  may  select  just  such  subjects  as  they  wish  to 
pursue.  Those  who  expect  to  graduate  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
follow  the  regular  course  of  studies. 
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PRIMARY. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Bible  Stories.  Spelling  and  Reading. 

Chart,  Phonetic  and  Word  Method.    Making  Letters  in  Script. 
Object  Teaching.  Writing  Numbers. 

Music,  Simple  Songs  by  Rote.  Slate  and  Blackboard  Exercises. 

Calisthenics. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Bible  Stories. 
Reading. 
Spelling. 
Language-Talks. 
Talks  on  Geography. 
Natural  History,  etc. 


Object  Teaching. 
Writing. 
Numbers. 
Drawing. 

Music,  Songs  by  Rote. 
Calisthenics. 


Bible  Stories. 
Reading. 

Spelling. 

Music,  Songs  by  Rote  or  Book 
Exercises  in  Recitations. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Arithmetic,  Oral  and  Written. 
Geography,  Cardinal  and  Semi-Cardi- 
nal Points. 
Language-Talks  on  Good  Use. 
Writing. 
Calisthenics. 
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Bible  Studj'. 
Reading. 
Spelling. 
Writing. 
Music — Notes. 


INTERMEDIATE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Arithmetic,  Oral  and  Written. 
Geography,  Map-Drawing. 
Primary  Grammar  and  Compositions. 
Drawing. 
Recitations. 
Physical  Culture. 


Bible  Study. 
Reading. 
Spelling. 
Writing. 

Music,  Singing  and  Reading 


SECOND  YEAR. 

Geography  and  Map-Drawing. 

Arithmetic,  Oral  and  Written. 

English  Grammar  and  Compositions. 

Drawing. 
Notes.  Recitations. 
Physical  Culture. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Story  of  the  Bible. 
Reading. 
Writing. 
Spelling. 


Arithmetic,  Oral  and  Written. 
United  States  History. 
Physiology. 

Geography,  Completed. 


English  Grammar  and  Compositions.  Physical  Culture. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

Latin. — Lindsay  &  Rollins'  Latin  Lessons;  Gradatim. 
English.—  Longman's  Grammar;  Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly. 
Mathematics. — Greenleaf's  Arithmetic  ;  Wentworth's  Algebra. 
Geography. — Tilden's  Commercial  and  Physical. 
Elocution.  — Class. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Latin. — Allen  &  Greenough's  Grammar;  Caesar;  Composition,  Daniell; 

Sight-Reading ;  Roman  History,  Myers. 
English.—  Mead's  Rhetoric  ;  American  Literature,  Smyth. 
Mathematics. — Wells'  Algebra. 
Zoology  and  Botany. — Packard ;  Gray. 
History. — Lee's  United  States;  Myers'  General. 

junior  year. 

Wnglish. — Painters'  English  Literature;  English  Classics,  Maynard,  Mer- 
rill edition. 
History.  — English ,  Montgomery. 

Mathematics. — Geometry,  Wells;  Trigonometry,  Wells. 
Physics  and  Chemistry. — Avery;  Remsen. 

German. — Whitney's  Brief  Grammar;  Reader;  Maria  Stuart;  Conversa- 
tions. 
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French. — Edgren's  Grammar;  Super's  Reader;  Tableaux  de  la  Revolu- 
tion Francaise ;  Conversations. 

Latin. — Allen  &  Greenough's  Grammar ;  Cicero  and  Virgil;  Composition, 
Daniell ;  Sight-Reading ;  History  of  Roman  Literature. 

SENIOR  YEAR- 

English. — Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader;  Lounsbury's  English  Language; 

Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric  and  Rhetorical  Analysis;  His- 
torical Grammar,  Morris. 

Geology  and  Astronomy. — Le  Conte;  Young. 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. — Steel;  Peabody. 

Logic. — Hill. 

Latin.—  Allen  &  Greenough's  Grammar;   Horace;  Versification;  Livy; 

Sight-Reading ;  Mythology. 
German. — Whitney's  Revised  Grammar;    Composition;   Wilhelm  Tell; 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen ;  Conversation. 
French. — Edgren's  Grammar;  Composition;  Victor  Hugo's  Bug  Jargal; 

Lamartine's  Jenne  D'Arc. 

9 

Mathematics. — Bowser's  Analytical  Geometry;  Bowser's  Calculus. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Claremont  College  sustains  ten  departments  or  courses  of  study: 
Classical,  Scientific,  Literary,  Normal,  Art,  Music,  Elocution,  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting,  Business  and  Preparatory.  Following  is 
an  outline  of  the  work  done  in  each  department : 

PREPARATORY. 

The  courses  of  study  laid  down  on  pages  12  and  13  for  this  depart- 
ment will  explain  themselves.  The  principal  object  is,  of  course,  to 
prepare  students  for  the  Freshman  Classes.  No  pains  are  spared 
to  make  this  the  most  thorough  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
attractive  part  of  our  school  work.  If  a  student  is  to  succeed,  she 
must  have  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  students  who  fail  fall  by  the  wayside  simpl}r  because  their 
early  training  is  defective.  Nine-tenths  of  the  students  who  enter 
college  are  found  deficient  in  some  one,  and  often  all,  of  the  com- 
mon branches.  Too  much  stress,  then,  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  thoroughly  mastering  these  subjects  before  taking 
up  higher  ones.  To  meet  this  demand  for  better  preparatory  work 
we  have  added  this  department.  The  teacher  will  strive  to  thor- 
oughly ground  the  students  in  all  the  elementary  branches,  to  cor- 
rect their  bad  habits  and  train  them  in  the  use  of  good  ones,  to 
create  in  their  minds  a  desire  to  study  and  teach  them  how  to  study. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Of  all  the  subjects  commonly  taught  in  young  ladies'  colleges, 
English  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important.    It  has  been  worthily 
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said  that :  "  The  true  American  devotes  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of 
his  own  language."    This  is  true.    We  may  study  Greek,  Latin, 


Science,  or  Higher  Mathematics,  and 
derive  great  benefit  therefrom,  but 
the  majority  of  us,  on  leaving  col- 
lege, throw  aside  our  Greek,  Latin 
or  Mathematics,  and  in  a  few  years 
only  the  mental  development  remains 
with  us.  Not  so  with  our  English 
studies,  they  go  with  us  to  the  end 
of  life,  and  as  long  as  we  mingle 
with  people  we  must  continue  to 
study,  speak  and  write  our  mother 


tongue,  which  for  beauty,  force  and  mental  discipline  has  untold 
resources.     The  study  of 

Grammar  is  especially  emphasized.  This  subject  is  the  bot- 
tom stone  in  the  foundation  of  all  English  studies,  hence  this  part 
of  the  work  must  be  done  with  care.  To  this  end  we  use  the  in- 
ductive method  with  Longman's  most ,  excellent  grammar.  This 
discards  all  useless  and  meaningless  rules.  It  is  generally  being- 
recognized  that  the  study  of  grammar  does  not  consist  in  memoriz- 
ing a  host  of  rules  and  definitions  about  the  language,  but  in 
going  to  the  language  itself  and  there  finding  out  for  ourselves  its 
laws  and  its  usages.    The  course  in 

Rhetoric  covers  the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  and  the 
second  term  of  the  Senior  year,  and  is  intended  to  train  the  stu- 
dent in  the  use  of  spoken  and  written  discourse.  Beginning  with 
simple  and  practical  work  the  course  rises  to  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  forms  of  literary  discourse.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
construction  of  figures,  the  analysis  of  selections  and  essay  writing. 
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Literature,  English  and  American.  The  principal  objects 
sought  in  this  study  are :  a  knowledge  of  the  authors  and  their 
works,  to  create  a  taste  for  good  books.  Literature,  if  rightly 
taught,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  subjects  in  the  whole  realm  of  college 
studies.  The  text-book  is  used  only  as  a  basis  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  each  age  and  its  leading  authors.  The  master-pieces 
of  one  or  more  writers  from  each  age  are  taken  up  and  read  in  the 
class-room.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  Drama  and  Elizabethan 
Age.  In  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  Kellogg's  excellent  classic  edi- 
tion, published  by  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  used.  Also 
much  time  is  given  to  parallel  reading  and  cursory  examinations 
of  the  minor  groups  of  authors.  In  the  Senior  year  the  class  takes 
up  the  study  of 

Anglo-Saxon,  Historical  Grammar,  and  History  of 
the  English  Language.  Here  are  studied  the  older  forms  of 
the  language.  Beginning  at  about  900  A.  D.  (King  Alfred)  the 
class  reads  selections  from  the  leading  authors  until  the  year  1400 
A.  D.  (Chaucer)  is  reached,  where  the  literature  class  begins. 


LANCU  AGES. 

Latin  and  Greek.-  The  subjects  taught  in  this  department 
are  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  Latin  and  Greek  literature, 
the  Geography,  Mythology,  Antiquities  and  History  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  Latin  the  study  of  the  Grammar,  Composition 
and  Sight  Readings  are  pursued  throughout  the  entire  course.  In 
Greek  the  study  of  the  Grammar,  Composition  and  authors  is  pur- 
sued as  in  Latin.  In 

German  and  French  the  aim  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
read  the  best  authors,  to  acquire  the  ability  to  speak  and  write 
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German  and  French  with  some  degree  of  ease.  The  Junior  Classes 
are  drilled  in  grammatical  forms,  composition  and  conversational 
exercises.  The  Seniors  take  up  the  classical  authors  in  connection 
with  the  grammar,  composition  and  original  exercises. 


HISTORY. 

In  this  department  are  studied  American,  English,  Grecian, 
Roman,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  The  aim  is  to  blend,  in  a 
single  narrative,  accounts  of  social,  political,  literary,  intellectual, 
and  religious  developments  of  peoples  of  ancient,  modern,  and 
mediaeval  times.  The  American  and  English  histories  are  taken 
up  in  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  Classes  in  connection  with  litera- 
ture. General  History  is  studied  in  the  Sophomore  year,  and  is 
divided  into  three  divisions — ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern.  In 
Modern  History  are  traced  the  causes,  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  and  the  Political  Revolution.  Mediaeval 
History  comprises  a  study  of  the  Barbarian  Invasion,  Growth  of 
Papal  Power,  Mohammedan  Conquest,  Rise  of  Feudalism,  and  the 
causes  leading  to  the  Reformation ;  while  in  Ancient  History  the 
attention  of  the  student  is  principally  directed  to  the  two  great 
nations  of  antiquity, 

"The  glory  that  was  Greece, 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome." 


MATHEMATICS. 

,  The  subjects  taught  under  this  head  are  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Calculus,  and  Analytical  Geometry. 

Both  the  educational  and  practical  value  of  mathematics  are 
kept  in  view.  In 
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Arithmetic,  numbers  and  principles  are  taught  rather  than 
rules.  The  student  is  led  to  see  that  there  is  something  more  in 
this  subject  than  committing  definitions  and  learning  rules  to  be 
followed  mechanically.  Arithmetic  is  a  beautiful  science,  and  can 
be  taught  as  such.  In 

Algebra,  the  method  differs  so  little  from  that  of  Arithmetic 
that  the  principles  are  learned  and  the  foundation  laid  before  the 
subject  is  taken  up.    Special  attention  is  given  to  factoring.  As 

Geometry  is  the  first  branch  in  Higher  Mathematics,  no  pains 
will  be  spared  to  make  it  the  most  interesting  subject  in  this  group 
of  studies.  Great  care  is  taken  in  giving  clear  conceptions  of 
geometrical  ideas  and  truths  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  the 
steps  in  demonstration.  No  branch  of  study  has  greater  educa- 
tional value  than  Geometry ;  "  it  is  the  mother  of  thought,"  and, 
as  such,  is  a  rock  foundation  for  higher  work,  such  as 

Trigonometry,  Calculus,  and  Analytical  Geometry, 

all  of  which  follow,  and  are  presented  in  an  interesting  and  at- 
tractive manner.  Throughout  the  entire  course  in  mathematics  the 
student  is  led  to  discover  principles  and  their  application.  The 
work  looks  beyond  the  question  of  knowledge  and  the  mere  me- 
chanical solution  of  problems  to  the  question  of  mental  power. 


SCIENCE. 

Geography. — This  includes  Physical  and  Political,  and  is 
made  interesting  by  the  methods  pursued  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  information  acquired.  The  student  learns  not  only  the  simple 
geographical  facts,  but  interesting  historical  associations  with 
which  these  are  connected.  The  study  surveys  the  earth's  phy- 
siography, climate,  atmosphere,  fauna,  flora,  ocean  tides  and  cur- 
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rents,  and  geographical  agencies.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  physical  features  of  the  United  States. 

Physiology. — Special  attention  is  given  this  subject.  The 
class  work  is  supplemented  by  frequent  lectures.  As  a  foundation 
to  the  study  of  Physiology.  Anatomy  is  dwelt  upon  ;  also,  Hygiene 
and  the  laws  of  health  in  general ;  the  hygiene  of  the  school-room, 
and  the  influence  of  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  etc. 

Zoology. — Historical  and  comparative.  The  leading  facts  of 
the  animal  kingdom  are  learned,  and  special  attention  is  given  to 
principles  and  classifications,  while  careful  examinations  of  speci- 
mens and  dissections  in  the  class-room  make  this  study  very  inter- 
esting and  practical. 

Botany. — This  subject  is  taught  with  the  especial  object  of 
training  the  powers  of  observation.  The  study  of  plants  is  the 
method  adopted ;  and  the  student  is  taught  to  make  fine  discrimi- 
nations. She  is  taught  how  to  examine  and  classify  plants,  how 
to  prepare  an  herbarium,  and  how  to  study  the  physiological  pro- 
cess of  plants.  There  are  frequent  field  excursions  for  observations 
and  the  collecting  of  specimens. 

Physics. — After  laying  a  good  foundation  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of  matter,  each  general 
branch  of  Natural  Philosophy  is  fully  considered,  and  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  Electrical  Science 

Chemistry  is  taught  by  text-book  and  lectures.  The  object 
of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
most  common  elements,  their  sources,  uses,  compounds,  and  be- 
havior towards  other  elements  and  compounds,  and  to  drill  her  in 
writing  formulae  and  solving  chemical  equations. 

Geology. — This  subject  includes  a  careful  study  of  lithologi- 
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cal,  structural,  dynamic,  and  historical  Geology.  Specimens  of 
various  rocks  and  minerals  are  handled  in  class ;  their  composi- 
tion, characteristics  and  place  in  nature  are  explained;  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth  in  its  present  form  is  studied;  the  history  of  its 
evolution,  the  age  and  characteristics  of  its  strata,  the  chief  geo- 
logical features  of  each  continent,  and  the  forces  at  work,  and  that 
have  worked  to  produce  change,  are  considered. 

Astronomy. — This  subject  is  made  interesting  by  supple- 
mentary topics  of  almost  daily  note,  which  are  founded  on  our  sci- 
entific journals.  The  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  general 
topography  of  the  heavens,  stars  and  nebulae,  the  sun  and  its  sys- 
tem, comets,  meteors,  and  the  real  and  apparent  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Here  are  included  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic. 
These  subjects  are  taken  up  in  the  Senior  year.  The  class  rapidly 
reviews  the  whole  subject,  giving  the  student  clear  ideas  of 
classification  to  enable  her  to  discuss  in  the  class-room  the  princi- 
pal problems  of  each  branch. 


NORMAL. 

The  constant  demands  for  well  qualified  teachers  require  that  we 
make  a  specialty  of  this  department.  The  students  have  here  every 
advantage  offered  by  a  special  school  for  training  teachers.  It  is 
now  generally  recognized  that  there  is  a  Naturl  Order'  of  develop- 
ing the  faculties.  If  this  be  true,  a  teacher's  success  must  depend 
largely  on  his  or  her  understanding  of  this  Natural  Order.  Abil- 
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ity  to  teach  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  ones  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  to  be  taught.  Hundreds  of  teachers  fail  every  year  who 
are  well  qualified  along  this  line.  It  matters  not  how  much  "  book- 
learning  "  we  have,  if  we  have  not  the  faculty  of  imparting  know- 
ledge to  others,  failure  is  inevitable.  Under  such  a  teacher  the 
student  soon  becomes  dissatisfied,  and  often  gives  up  the  subject 
entirely.  Our  Normal  Class  gives  much  attention  to  School 
Methods,  School  Management,  School  Economy,  Organization  and 
Psycology.  The  following  course  of  study  covers  three  years,  but 
may  be  completed  in  less  time  by  those  who  are  more  advanced : 

NORMAL  COURSE. 

Junior  Class. 

FIRST  TERM.  SECOSD  TERM. 

Arithmetic.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

English  Grammar.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Geography.  Physiology. 

Reading.  Elocution. 

Orthography.  Drawing. 

Penmanship.  Methods  of  Teaching. 


Algebra. 
Rhetoric. 
Zoology. 

American  History 

Elocution. 

Book-Keeping. 


Middle  Class. 
Algebra. 
General  History. 
Botany. 

Civil  Government. 
Elocution. 

School  Management. 


Senior  Class. 


Geometry. 
Physics. 

English  History  and  Literature. 
Psycology. 

History  of  Education. 


Trigonometry. 
Chemistry. 

English  History  and  Literature. 

Moral  Philosophy. 

Review  of  Elementary  Studies. 
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BUSINESS. 

In  this  age  of  practical  living  and  practical  thinking  it  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  state  the  reasons  for  adding  this  department. 
No  matter  what  a  young  lady's  occupation  is  to  be,  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  science  of  accounts  and  business  transactions 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  her,  either  in  practical  utility 
or  as  a  source  of  giving  strength  and  confidence  to  the  mind.  The 
course  of  study  can  be  completed  by  the  average  student  in  one 
year. 

Course  of  Study. 

Book-Keeping.  Civil  Government. 

Arithmetic.  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

English  Grammar.  Rhetoric. 

Commercial  Law.  Letter  Writing. 

Penmanship.  Orthography. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Course  of  Study. 
Shorthand.  Typewriting. 
English  Grammar.  Rhetoric. 
Speed  Class.  Letter  Writing. 

Reporting  Lectures.  Typewriting  from  notes. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS 


MUSIC. 

"  Music  washes  aioay  from  the  soul  the  dust  of  every -day  life.'''' 

No  part  of  our  college  work  receives  more  careful  attention  than 
this  department,  for  none  is  of  much  more  importance.  Music 
has  become  almost  a  necessary  part  of  a  young  lady's  education, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  well  that  it  is  so,  for  none  of  the  fine  arts  so  in- 
fluences her  moral  and  intellectual  nature  as  music.  Of  all  the 
fine  arts,  music  is  the  most  refining  and  elevating;  it  is  eminently 
a  moral  and  religious  agent ;  "  it  fills  home  with  melody,  and  breaks 
into  the  monotony  of  everyday  life  with  a  kindling  enthusiasm ; 
its  harmonies  drop  through  the  gloom  of  confinement  like  links  of 
sunshine  and  draw  us  up  to  the  canopy  of  the  free  and  unbounded 
heaven." 

Every  young  lady  should  take  up  this  study  and  learn  at  least 
enough  music  to  give  pleasure  to  herself  and  those  about  her. 
Our  courses  of  study  have  been  arranged  with  great  care ;  the 
teachers  are  the  ablest  that  could  be  found,  and  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  give  our  students  as  fine  musical  training  as  can  be  had 
anywhere.  The  full  Piano  course  covers  four  grades,  arid  can  be 
completed  by  the  average  student  in  from  three  to  four  years, 
owing  to  the  effort  and  talent  of  the  pupil.  Those  who  have  a  de- 
gree of  musical  training  can  complete  the  course  in  less  time. 
Also,  post-graduate  courses  have  been  arranged  for  those  graduates 
who  wish  to  continue  their  musical  studies  and  for  teachers  who 
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wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  better  and  higher  work.  Follow- 
ing is  the  regular  course  : 

Grade  I. 

Muscular  exercises  and  gymnastics  to  prepare  the  hands  for  piano-play- 
ing ;  Kohler — Preparatory  Method ;  Schumann — Album  for  the  Young, 
Op.  68  ;  Books  L,  II.  and  III.  of  Mathews'  Graded  Course;  Primary  Exer- 
cises of  Mason's  Touch  and  Technic. 

Grade  II. 

Exercise  in  Gymnastics;  Czerny's  Velocity  Studies,  Books  I.  and  II.  ; 
Heller— Etudes,  Op.  45;  Mozart— Sonatas ;  Books  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  of 
Mathews'  Graded  Course ;  Touch  and  Technic,  Mason ;  pieces  from  classi- 
cal composers. 

Grade  III. 

Cramer-Biilow — Etudes,  two  books;  Czerny's  Velocity  Studies,  Books 
III.  and  IV. ;  Beethoven— Sonatas,  Op.  2,  No.  1 ;  Op.  10,  No.  1 ;  Op.  14, 
No.  2.  Mendelssohn — "Songs  without  Words"  ;  Books  VII.  and  VIII.  of 
Mathews'  Graded  Course ;  Touch  and  Technic,  Mason ;  Emery's  Manual 
of  Harmony. 

Grade  IV. 

Clementi — Gradus  ad  Parnassum;  Kullak — School  of  Octaves,  Op.  48; 
Books  IX.  and  X.  of  Mathews'  Graded  Course ;  Touch  and  Technic, 
Mason;  Pieces  by  Schubert,  Wagner,  Liszt,  Tschaikowski,  Paderewski, 
Moskowski,  Rubenstein,  and  S.  B.  Miller;  Major  and  Minor  Scales;  His- 
tory of  Music;  Recitals.  {A  diploma  is  granted  on  the  completion  of  the 
above  course.) 

POST-GR  ADUATE  COURSE. 

First  Year. 

Technics. — Haberbier's  Modern  Finger-Gymnastics  ;  Charles  Mayer's 
Studies,  Op.  119;  Ferd.  Hiller's  Rhythmical  Studies:  Reinecke's  School 
of  Technique,  Part  II.,  Nos.  18-27. 

Classics. — Beethoven's  Three  and  Weber's  Two  Sonatas;  Bach's  Well- 
Tempered  Clavichord ;  Six  Preludes  and  Six  Fugues. 
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^Esthetics. — Pieces  by  Tausig,  Ferd,  Mayer,  Vogrich,  Mendelssohn, 
Gottschalk,  Bruch,  Mackenzie,  St.  Ssens,  etc.  Beethoven  and  Weber's 
Concertos,  one  of  each  (the  orchestral  part  arranged  for  a  second  piano). 

Second  Yeae. 

Technics. — Hoberdier's  Poetical  Studies;  Reinecke's  School  of  Tech- 
nique, Part  III.  ;  Rubenstein's  Studies,  Op.  18,  and  Schumann's  Studies, 
Op.  3  and  10. 

Classics. — Scharwenka,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann's  Sonatas,  one  of 
each ;  Bach's  Well-Tempered  Clavichord  ;  Six  Preludes  and  Six  Fugues. 

^Esthetics. — Pieces  by  Raff,  Hamerick,  Dvorak,  Thalberg,  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  Liszt,  Brahms :  Mendelssohn's  and  Rubenstein's  Concertas 
(the  orchestral  part  arranged  for  a  second  piano). 

Necessary  Reading. — Fillmore's  Pianoforte  Music;  Haweis'  Music  and 
Morals;  Pauer's  The  Beautiful  in  Music  and  Goodrich's  Music  as  a  Lan- 
guage. 

Reference  Books. — Wade's  Studies  in  the  Science  and  History  of  Music  ; 
Weitzmann's  Theory  of  Music  ;  Lussey's  Musical  Expression ;  F.  O.  Jones' 
Hand-Book  of  American  Music  and  Musicians,  and  Tapper's  Chats  with 
Music  Students. 

Vocal  course. 
Geade  I. 

Lessons  in  breathing  and  tone  production ;  exercises  for  the  equalization 
and  development  of  the  voice :  studies  of  Concone  and  Sava.    Easy  songs. 

Geade  II. 

Exercises  for  flexibility.  Studies  of  Panorka,  Bordogni,  etc. ;  Selections 
from  the  works  of  the  best  song- writers. 

Geade  III. 

Study  of  turns,  trills  and  other  embellishments;  Studies  of  Marchesi, 
Panorka,  Bordogni,  Faccai,  etc.  ;  difficuit  songs  and  selections  from  opera 
and  oratorios. 

VIOLIN,  GUITAR,  MANDOLIN,  AND  VIOLA  COURSES. 

Beginning  with  scales  and  easy  exercises,  the  pupil,  pursues  a  regular 
course.  Students  will  get  ample  practice  in  orchestra  and  Mandolin  and 
Guitar  Club,  which  meet  regularly  for  practice. 
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ART- 

u  All  art  is  nature  better  understood." 
No  subject  is  now  receiving  more  attention  than  the  study  of 
Art,  so  much  so  that  a  young  lady's  education  would  hardly  seem 
complete  without  some  degree  of  art  knowledge.  "An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  art,  and  an  applied  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples, are  essential  for  a  liberal  education."  We  would  urge  all 
young  ladies  to  learn,  at  least,  the  elementary  principles  of  this 
subject.  We  all  cannot  become  artists,  but  we  can  learn  to  ap- 
preciate works  of  art  and  the  skill  of  others.  ''The  pictures  of  an 
amateur  may  not  compare  favorably  with  the  work  of  masters,  but 
they  are  steps  toward  the  appreciation  of  higher  excellence." 

Course  of  Study. 

First  Year. — Drawing  from  the  flat,  in  either  pencil,  charcoal,  crayon 
or  India  ink.  Outline  drawing  from  objects,  in  either  pencil,  charcoal, 
crayon  or  India  ink.    Lessons  in  perspective. 

Second  Year. — Drawing — light  and  shade — from  objects,  in  either  pencil, 
charcoal,  crayon  or  India  ink.  Original  design.  Drawing  from  the  an- 
tique— hands,  feet  and  parts  of  the  face.  Painting  from  the  flat  in  either 
oil  or  water  colors.    History  of  Art. 

Third  Year. — Drawing  and  painting  from  nature  and  still  life  in  oil  and 
water  colors.  History  of  Art.  De  Forest's  Compend  of  Lubke  and  Good- 
year's  new  Art  History.  Drawing  and  painting  from  the  Antique.  Time 
sketching.  History  of  the  lives  and  works  of  modern  and  living  artists. 
Lectures. 


ELOCUTION. 

"  All  time  and  money  spent  on  the  body  and  voice  brings  a  larger  rate  of 
interest  than  any  other  expenditure." — Gladstone. 

The  study  of  elocution  gives  richness,  volume  and  flexibility  to 
the  tones,  ease  and  grace  to  the  position  and  movement,  freedom  of 
action,  teaches  how  to  breathe  correctly,  articulate  distinctly,  read 
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appropriately,  speak  impressively.  It  strengthens  the  memory, 
improves  the  judgment,  developes  aesthetic  tastes,  and  cultivates 
the  moral  nature.  Our  course  in  elocution  is  arranged  to  meet 
the  wants  of  readers,  speakers  and  teachers,  and  for  persons  who 
desire  it  for  the  purpose  of  general  culture.  Careful  attention  is 
given  to  improving  and  developing  the  voice,  such  exercises  being 
taught  as  will  give  volume,  sweetness,  flexibility  and  power  to  the 
tones. 

Naturalness  is  the  fundamental  and  crowning  principle  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  training  is  such  as  to  retain  and  develope  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  student.  It  aims  to  give  symmetrical  develop- 
ment, cultivate  harmoniously  the  body,  mind  and  soul,  and  to 
enable  the  student  to  have  entire  control  of  her  powers  before  an 
audience,  to  train  students  whose  delivery  shall  be  powerful,  grace- 
ful and  natural.  Elocution  is  taught  as  an  art,  resting  upon  abso- 
lute laws  of  nature,  explained  and  illustrated  by  exact  scientific 
rules,  and  gives  a  practical  training  in  all  the  principles  upon 
which  the  art  is  based. 

Course  of  Study. 

First  Tear. — Elementary  principles  of  vocal  expression.  Training  to  se- 
cure correct  action  in  reading  and  speaking.  Study  of  conditions  of  voice 
production,  breathing,  etc.  Eradication  of  causes  of  faults  of  voice.  Train- 
ing the  organs  of  articulation.  Development  of  ease,  precision  and  harmony 
of  speech. 

Second  Year. — Fundamental  characteristics  of  naturalness.  Rhythm  and 
melody  in  speech.  Modulation  of  tone.  Emission  of  voice.  Resonance. 
Agility  in  speech. 

Third  Year. — Action  of  the  mind  in  expression.  Practical  use  of  panto- 
mime and  vocal  expression  and  development  of  their  unity.  Purpose  of  ex- 
pression. Characterization. 

Frequent  recitations  for  criticism  in  last  year's  work. 

(Students  who  have  had  sufficient  previous  training  can  take  the  above 
in  two  years. ) 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


PRIVATE  HELP  FREE. 

Many,  especially  young  students,  when  they  enter  college,  being 
unaccustomed  to  the  work,  cannot  accomplish  the  amount  expected 
of  them.  They  get  behind,  become  discouraged,  and  want  to  quit 
school.  They  need  private  help  and  advice  as  to  how  to  proceed 
to  accomplish  the  task  of  getting  all  their  lessons  in  the  limited 
time.  One  of  our  great  aims  is  to  make  the  student  feel  perfectly 
at  home,  and  they  are  just  as  free  to  ask  private  assistance  as  they 
are  to  go  to  their  class-rooms,  and  it  is  just  as  much  the  teacher's 
duty  to  render  this  private  help  as  it  is  to  hear  recitations. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY- 

The  Literary  Society  holds  weekly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  young  ladies  proficiency  in  reading,  reciting,  composition, 
and  musical  performances.  Several  entertainments  and  declama- 
tion contests  are  given  during  the  year  by  the  Society. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

We  thoroughly  believe  in  the  theory  of  "  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body."  We  also  believe  that  if  in  youth  there  can  be  in- 
stilled in  the  mind  a  greater  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  the  body, 
and  if  it  can  be  strengthened  and  disciplined  to  right  habits  of 
health  by  a  systematic  course  of  training,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  a  break-down  along  the  study  life. 

The  Whitely  Exercises,,  a  cut  of  which  will  be  seen  on  the  op- 
posite page,  has  been  adopted  for  in-door  exercise.    Each  board- 
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ing  pupil  will  be  expected  to  take  a  course  in  Physical  Culture,  in- 
cluding Free  Gymnastics,  Marching,  Dumb-Bells,  etc.  Also,  our 
large  campus  affords  ample  opportunity  for  out  door  exercises, 
such  as  Quoits,  Croquet,  Tennis,  etc 

CHURCH. 

All  boarding  pupils  are  required,  to  attend  the  Church  and  Sun- 
day-school of  their  choice  each  Sabbath,  accompanied  by  a  member 
of  the  Faculty. 

HOME  DEPARTMENT- 

The  Home  Department  is  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
president  and  his  wife,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  render  it  a 
Christian  home  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

STUDY. 

The  students  will  be  required  to  prepare  their  lessons  during 
the  hours  appointed  for  study.  Study  hours  close  at  9:30  o'clock 
p.  m  ,  and  at  10  the  lights  must  be  out  and  the  young  ladies  in  bed. 

OUTFIT- 

Each  pupil,  including  teachers,  will  be  expected  to  furnish  one 
pair  of  sheets,  one  white  counterpane,  one  pair  of  blankets,  one 
pair  of  pillowslips  (for  pillows  18  by  27  inches) ;  also,  she  must 
furnish  herself  with  towels,  napkins  and  ring,  a  mug,  knife,  fork 
and  teaspoon,  bag  for  soiled  clothes,  and  appliances  for  lady's 
toilet. 

STATIONERY. 

Books,  stationery,  sheet  music,  art  materials,  etc.,  are  furnished 
by  the  college  at  regular  prices. 
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GOVERNMENT,  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  surround  the  students 
with  all  the  advantages  of  a  refined  and  Christian  home.  Our 
rules  are  few  and  simple,  and  are  only  intended  for  the  welfare  of 
the  pupils  and  school.  The  government,  though  mild  and  paren- 
tal, is  firm,  and  students  whose  influence  is  had  and  pernicious 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain.  Each  pupil  is  inspired  to  do  right 
from  a  sense  of  honor  rather  than  by  condemning  the  wrong.  Young- 
ladies  may  come  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  find  in  us  true 
friends,  friends  who  will  put  forth  every  effort  to  fill  the  place  of 
those  left  behind — the  parents.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  see 
that  the  boarding  pupils  do  not  visit  friends  in  town  or  remain 
away  from  the  College  over-night  without  the  consent  of  parents ; 
that  all  shopping  be  done  under  the  direction  of  a  responsible 
party  connected  with  the  College ;  that  visitors  are  not  received 
on  Sunday ;  that  young  ladies  receive  their  friends  in  the  parlor 
and  not  in  their  private  rooms  ;  that  pupils  do  not  leave  the  grounds 
without  permission,  nor  run  bills  in  town  without  the  consent  of 
parents.  Also,  all  articles  of  bedding  and  personal  clothing  must 
be  distinctly  marked  with  full  name,  and  one  dozen  pieces  for 
washing  allowed;  an  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  more  than  this. 

Day  pupils  in  the  college  course  are  governed  during  school 
hours  by  the  same  regulations  as  boarders,  and  if  absent  must 
bring  a  written  excuse  from  parents.  They  must  not  visit  the 
rooms  of  boarders  without  permission,  nor  carry  packages,  notes 
or  letters  to  or  from  boarding  pupils,  and  must  on  being  dismissed 
withdraw  quietly  from  the  College  building.  Parents  who  place 
their  daughters  in  town  to  board  must  assume  the  responsibility. 
If  we  are  to  be  responsible  we  must  have  control. 
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DECREES  AND  DIPLOMAS. 

This  institution  confers  the  following  degrees:  Classical  Course, 
A.  B. ;  Scientific,  S.  B. ;  Literary,  L.  B. ;  Normal,  B.  D.  Those  who 
complete  the  course  in  Music,  Art  or  Elocution  receive  a  diploma ; 
the  Business  course  or  course  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  a  cer- 
tificate. The  Master's  Degree  is  conferred  on  full  college  graduates 
who  have  spent  three  years  in  Literary  or  Scientific  pursuits  or  one 
year  in  studying  at  this  College. 


expenses  for  the  half  Year. 

Board,  fuel,  light,  washing,  and  well-furnished  room,   $67  50 

Tuition  for  all  studies  in  full  college  courses,  except  German  and  French,  20  00 

OPTIONAL  STUDIES. 

Music,  voice,  piano  or  organ  (each),   $  15  00 

*  Use  of  instrument  (one  hour  each  day),   2  50 

Violin,  guitar,  banjo,  or  mandolin  (each),   15  00 

Harmony,   5  00 

Drawing,  painting,  pastel,  oil,  etc.  (each),   15  00 

China  painting,   15  00 

Private  elocution,   15  00 

Class  elocution,  free  to  all  students. 

Book-keeping  or  shorthand  and  typewriting  (each),   10  00 

German  and  French  (each),   5  00 

Library  fee,   75 

*  For  two  practice  hours,  $4.00;  three,  $6,  and  so  on. 

DAY  PUPILS. 

r  First  grade,   $5  00 

Primary  Course.           1  Second  grade,   G  25 

I  Third  grade,   7  50 

r  First  grade   8  75 

Intermediate  Course.    )  Second  grade,   10  00 

(  Third  grade,   15  00 

College  Course,   20  00 
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Note  ON  expenses. 

A  reduction  is  made  for  the  daughters  of  active  ministers  (any 
denomination),  also  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  case  of  boarding- 
students  when  more  than  one  comes  from  the  same  family,  or  when 
several  (special  arrangements  being  made)  come  from  the  same 
community. 

The  students  are  charged  from  date  of  entrance  to  the  end  of 
term;  former  boarding  pupils  returning  after  the  term  has  opened 
are  charged  full  tuition  if  carried  on  with  same  classes. 

No  reduction  can  be  made  for  the  absence  of  boarding  students 
during  the  first  or  last  month  of  the  term. 

There  will  be  no  reduction  if  a  pupil  leaves  school,  except  in  case 
of  protracted  illness,  and  then  w7e  will  share  the  loss  with  patrons. 

Our  terms  of  payment  are :  Thirty  dollars  on  entering  at  the 
first  of  the  term,  forty  dollars  the  middle  of  the  term,  and  the  re- 
mainder ten  days  before  the  close  of  the  term. 

From  the  above  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  our  terms,  con- 
sidering the  superior  advantages  of  the  school,  are  lower  than 
those  of  any  other  college  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  parents  will 
find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  carefully  consider  our  claims  be- 
fore selecting  a  school  for  their  daughters. 


REFERENCES. 

Mr.  G.  A.  L.  Merrifield,  Principal  Examiner,  United  States  Bureau  of 

Pensions,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Blackwell,  Professor  Modern  and  Semitic  Languages,  Missouri 

State  University,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Hon.  James  L.  Stephens,  Columbia,  Mo. 
A.  C.  Strite,  Attorney,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Dr.  J.  Spangler  Kieffer,  Pastor  First  Reform  Church,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
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De.  T.  J.  J.  See,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Chicago  University,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

C.  W.  Dailey,  General  Counsel  for  West  Virginia  Central  Railroad, 
Elkins,  W.  Va. 

Hon.  N.  S.  Hall,  Congressman  from  Missouri,  House  of  Representatives 

U.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  A.  Maeshall,  Wholesale  Merchant,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Mes.  Saeah  McC.  Spoffoed,  508  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
C.  L.  Beenhaedt,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Rev.  K.  M.  McIntyee,  Pastor  Bensalem  and  Macedonia  Presbyterian 

Churches,  near  Endicot,  N.  C. 
Rev.  E.  E.  Ayees,  Pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
James  I.  McConnell,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
De.  G.  R.  Alexandee,  Physician  and  Druggist,  Kingston,  Mo. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Keen,  Esq.,  Salisbury,  K  C. 

Judge  T.  J.  Reid,  ex-Judge  of  County  Court,  Caldwell  County,  Kingston, 
Missouri. 

W.  T.  Beeey,  Esq.,  Deer  Park,  Mo. 
De.  R.  W.  Dashiell,  Physician,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
De.  Bakee,  Physician  and  Druggist,  Farmington,  Iowa. 
Rev.  G.  B.  Snyder,  Pastor  Christ's  Reform  Church,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Laweence  Bass,  President  First  National  Bank,  Ashland,  Mo. 
Simon  Fairbuen,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Waters  Pierce  Branch  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  Apartada,  508,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
L.  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
S.  C.  Rogees,  Attorney  at  Law,  Kingston,  Mo. 
R.  B.  Peice,  President  First  National  Bank,  Columbia,  Mo. 
William  P.  Lane,  one  of  the  firm  of  Eavey,  Lane  &  Co.,  Bankers,  Hagers- 
town, Md. 
W.  H.  Peekins,  Esq.,  Renick,  Mo. 
De.  E.  W.  Benbow,  Physician,  East  Bend,  N.  C. 
Jno.  F.  Mtjeey,  Attorney-at-Law,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Also,  we  may  refer  to  any  citizen  of  Hickory,  N.  C. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS, 

l895-'96. 


Name.  Parent  or  Guardian.  State. 

Jettie  Abernetht,  Mr.  A.  S.  Abernethy,  .  .  .  North  Carolina. 

Alice  Brown,  Mr.  Osborne  Brown,  .  .  .  North  Carolina. 

Meta  Boyd,  Mr.  R.  W;  Boyd,  North  Carolina. 

Thurston  Clarke,  Mr.  Alex.  Clarke,   ....  North  Carolina. 

Charlotte  Clinard,  Mr.  F.  A.  Clinard,  ....  North  Carolina. 

Pearl  Clarke,  Mr.  S.  M.  Clarke,  North  Carolina. 

Bertha  Carpenter,   ,  North  Carolina. 

Hugh  D'Anna,  Prof.  S.  D'Anna,  Kentucky. 

Annie  Field,  Mr.  T.  E.  Field,  North  Carolina. 

Sadie  Field,  Mr.  T.  E.  Field,  North  Carolina. 

Fannie  Field,  Mr.  T.  E.  Field,  North  Carolina. 

Inez  Field,  Mr.  T.  E.  Field,  North  Carolina. 

Edna  Farlow,   ,  ......  North  Carolina. 

Pearl  Gall,  Mr.  C.  E.  Gall  North  Carolina. 

Williams  Gibson,  Mr.  Thos.  Gibson,  ....  North  Carolina. 

Ora  Huffman,  Mr.  W.  P.  Huffman,  .  .  .  North  Carolina. 

Affie  Harris,  Mr.  R.  K.  Harris,    ....  North  Carolina. 

Goldie  Harris,  Mr.  R.  N.  Harris,    ....  North  Carolina. 

Ava  Harris,  Mr.  R.  N.  Harris,   ....  North  Carolina. 

Mattie  Haithcock.  .....  Mr.  J.  E.  Haithcock,  .  .  .  North  Carolina. 

Catharine  Link,  Mr.  A.  C.  Link,    .....  North  Carolina. 

Margerite  Link,  Mr.  A.  C.  Link,  North  Carolina. 

Frank  Loughran,  Mr.  Frank  Loughran,  .  .  .  North  Carolina. 

Minnie  Martin,  Mr.  A.  S.  Martin,  North  Carolina. 
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Name.  Pabent  or  Guardian.  State. 

Ollie  Martin,  Mr.  N.  Martin,  North  Carolina. 

Mary  May,  Mr.  S.  May,  North  Carolina. 

Gertrude  May,   Mr.  S.  May,  North  Carolina. 

Sallie  Moore,  Mr.  H.  L.  Moore,  North  Carolina. 

Josephine  Murphy,  Rev.  J.  L.  Murphy,  ....  North  Carolina. 

Joe  Murphy,  -Rev.  J.  L.  Murphy,  ....  North  Carolina. 

Josephine  Phillips,  Mr.  C.  G-.  Phillips,  ....  Delaware. 

Charlie  Phillips,  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips,  ....  Delaware. 

Minnie  Propst,  Mr.  Emanuel  Propst,  .  .  .  North  Carolina. 

Mary  Ramsey,  Hev.  J.  A.  Ramsey, ....  North  Carolina. 

Julius  Ramsey,  Rev.  J.  A.  Ramsey, ....  North  Carolina. 

Charlie  Ramsey,  .  .         .  .  Dr.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  ....  North  Carolina. 

Maude  Shuford,  Mr.  A.  A.  Shuford,  ....  North  Carolina. 

Belle  Sigmon,  Mr.  Monroe  Sigmon,  .  .  .  North  Carolina. 

Josie  Sigmon,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sigmon,  ....  North  Carolina. 

Louie  Sigmon,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sigmon,  ....  North  Carolina. 

Pherribee  Seitz  Mr.  Abel  Seitz,  North  Carolina. 

Katie  Seagle,  Mr.  M.  B.  Seagle,   ....  North  Carolina. 

Essie  Shuford,  Mr.  A.  A.  Shuford,  ....  North  Carolina. 

Rose  Shuford,  Mr.  A.  A.  Shuford,  ....  North  Carolina. 

James  Shuford,  Mr.  A.  A.  Shuford,  ....  North  Carolina. 

Emma  Suttlemyre,  ...      .  Mr.  Philip  Suttlemyre,  .  .  North  Carolina. 

Annie  Stewart,   ,  North  Carolina. 

Lizzie  Thomason,  Mr.  R.  H.  Thomason,  .  .  .  North  Carolina. 

Laura  Thomason  Mr.  R.  H.  Thomason,  .  .  .  North  Carolina. 

Mattie  Thomason,  Mr.  R.  H.  Thomason,  .  .  .  North  Carolina. 

Lillie  Ury,  Mr.  John  Fisher,  North  Carolina. 

Olive  Warlick,  Mr.  M.  E.  Warlick,  ....  North  Carolina. 

Alda  WniTENER,  Mr.  J.  A.  Whitener,   .  .  .  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Williams,   ,  North  Carolina. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Name.  Parent  or  Guardian.  State- 

Jettie  Abeenethy,  Mr.  A.  S.  Abernethy,  .  .  .  North  Carolina. 

Meta  Boyd,  Mr.  R.  W.  Boyd,  North  Carolina. 

Alice  Brown,  Mr.  O.  Brown,  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Bost,  Self,  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Bohonnon,  ....  Self,  North  Carolina. 

Charlotte  Clinard,  Mr.  F.  A.  Clinard,  ....  North  Carolina 

Pearl  Clark,  Mr.  S.  M.  Clark  North  Carolina. 

Inez  Field,  Mr.  T.  E.  Field,  North  Carolina. 

Edna  Farlow,   ,  North  Carolina. 

Pearl  Gall,  Mr.  C.  E.  Gall,  North  Carolina. 

Ora  Huffman,  Mr.  W.  P.  Huffman,  .  .  .  North  Carolina. 

Catharine  Link,  Mr.  A.  C.  Link,  North  Carolina. 

Sallie  Moore,  Mr.  H.  L.  Moore,  North  Carolina. 

Minnie  Martin,  Mr.  A.  S.  Martin,  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Murphy,  Self,  North  Carolina. 

Mary  Ramsey,  Rev.  J.  A.  Ramsey,  ....  North  Carolina. 

Katie  Seagle,  Mr.  M.  B.  Seagle,  North  Carolina. 

Loyie  Sigmon,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sigmon,  ....  North  Carolina. 

Belle  Sigmon,  Mr.  M.  Sigmon,  North  Carolina. 

Maude  Shuford  Mr.  A.  A.  Shuford  North  Carolina. 

Pheribee  Seitz,  Mr.  A.  Seitz,  North  Carolina. 

Annie  Stewart,   ,  North  Carolina. 

Emma  Suttlemyre,  Mr.  P.  Suttlemyre,  ....  North  Carolina. 

Lizzie  Thomason,  Mr.  R.  H.  Thomason,  .  .  .  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Townsend,  ....  Self,  North  Carolina. 
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CALENDAR, 

1896  '97. 


First  Term  begins  Monday,  September  7,  1896. 

Christmas  Vacation,  December  22,  1896,  to  January  6,  1897. 
First  Term  ends  January  31,  1897. 

Second  Term  begins  February  3,  1897. 

Second  Term  ends  First  Wednesday  in  June,  1897. 


